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that Paine might well have been sentenced to death too, had he not
fled England two steps ahead of the Crown's agents. And we know
that he wrote a book called Rights of Man which shook England
almost as much as Common Sense shook America.
It is one of history's curiosities that the volume, written by the
foremost British statesman of the day, and to which Rights of Man
was an answer, should be so nearly forgotten, while Paine's book
has become a classic. After the opening phase of the French Revolu-
tion, Edmund Burke, the one-time friend of progress, wrote a scath-
ing denunciation of the people's movement in France. He called this
work Reflections on the Revolution in France, but it was as one-
sided, as narrow, and as reactionary a set of reflections as ever a
so-called liberal set down. He whitewashed the decadent French
aristocracy and elevated them; he turned the people into a savage,
frothing mob, the same heartless mob that Charles Dickens bor-
rowed from Carlyle and in turn passed on to the Hollywood movie
makers. Burke set a precedent in conscious, manufactured false-
hood and calumny of a people's movement that has been dutifully
followed even to this day.
It was this wretched piece of writing, happily forgotten today,
that woke Tom Paine from his scribbling and set him to writing
Rights of Man9 one of the finest statements of eighteenth century
democratic philosophy ever formulated.
When Paine wrote Common Sense, he was venturing into a new
field. Not by the farthest stretch of imagination, as I have said,
could he have imagined the consequences of his first published
work. But settling down to Rights of Man, he had hindsight to aid
him, and he proceeded deliberately to manufacture a document
that would shake the whole fabric of England. It did.
It was a miracle that Paine should have succeeded twice in creat-
ing so influential a document; it would have been something more
of a miracle if his second book touched off a revolution in a land so
different from America.
The difference lay in the stages of development of the two coun-
tries; the psychology of the masses was different. The America tc
which Paine came had a revolutionary government, the Continental
Congress, and this congress had already assumed many functions